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THESE    TWO    PORTRAITS  were  in   Titian's  house  at    Bin    Grande, 

Venice,  at  the  time  ui  the  artist's  death  in  1576.  Poniponio  Vecelli,  Titian's 
son  and  heir,  squandered  within  five  years  the  fruits  of  his  fatlier's  lahours, 
and,  in  1581,  sold  the  house  with  all  its  contents  to  Christofero  Barbari^^^o, 
a  descendant  of  the  Doges. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  pictures  were  seen 
by  Ridolfi,  the  author  of  "  Maraviglie  dell'  Arte"  (N'enice,  164S),  in  the 
Palazzo  Barbarigo  djUa  Terrazza.  They  afterwards  p  iss.d,  as  heirlooms, 
into  the  possession  of  Count  Sebastian  Giustiniani  Barbarigo,  of  Padua, 
from  whom  they  were  purchased  some  tliirty  years  ago  1)\-  Professor  von 
Lenbach,  of  Munich.  Messrs.  Agnew  acquired  the  paintings  from  Erau  von 
Lenbach,  the  widow  of  this  celebrated  Artist,  and  they  were  brought  to 
London  in   191 1. 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  in  his  book  on  "  \'enice,"  says  that  Titian 
resided  at  one  time  in  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo  della  Terrazza,  but  does 
not  adduce  anv  authority  for  this  statement.  A  fact  of  far  greater  interest, 
however,  with  regard  to  these  pictures,  is  that  they  are,  in  all  probability, 
the  last  of  the  authentic  works  b\'  Titian  that  will  come  into  the  market  ; 
all  other  accepted  masterpieces  are  now  in  Public  or  Pri\atc  Galleries, 
where  thev  will   doubtless  remain. 
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PHILIP     II. 

THE     ONLY     PORTRAIT     FOR     WHICH      HE     SAT     TO     TITIAN. 


PHILIP    IL 


THE    ORIGINAL    PORTRAIT    FROM    WHICH    ALL    OTHERS 

WERE    PAINTED.* 


1\  the  carlv  part  of"  the  winter  of  1550  Titian  was  summoned  to  Augsburs^, 
at  that  time  an  Imperial  eit\-,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  hkeness  of 
the  young  Prinee  Phihp  of  Spain,  as  some  twenty  years  earher  lie  had 
(according  to  Vasari)  been  called  to  Bologna  by  the  Emperor  Charles  \'. 
— the  father  of  the  Prince: — after  his  Coronation,  and  there  painted  a 
magnificent  portrait  of  his  Majesty  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  for 
which    he    received    a    thousand    sciuli. 

Three  years  earlier  (1547),  at  the  same  season,  Titian  had  made  a 
similar   journe\-    to   Augsburg,    at    the    bidding    of   the    h^mperor. 

"  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  particulars  of  Titian's  journey,  but  let 
us  picture  to  ourselves  an  old  man  of  seventy  setting  out  on  a  long  and 
tiring  ride  in  the  heart  of  winter,  crossing  the  Alps  in  January  to  take 
up  his  residence  ipi  one  ol  the  coldest  cities  of  vSoulhern  (lermanv.  Ceneda, 
Trent,  Innsprut-k,  the  linest  of  Aljiine  towns,  charm  us  in  summer  or  in 
spring  ;  but  who  amongst  us  would  now  undertake  Titian's  journey  and 
visit  them   in   winter  ?  " 


Note. — These    particulars    arc     for    the    most     part    taken    fium    Crowe    and    Ca\al- 
caselle's    "  Life  and  Times  of  Titian.' 

*  See   Crowe   and    Cavalcasellc — "Life   of    Titian,"    \'o\.    II.,    pages    ^07   and   208. 


The  whole  bent  of  Charles'  policy  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
son.  To  this  end  every  consideration  was  subordinated  and  every  detail 
was  arranged  ;  hence  the  command  to  Titian  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
young  Prince,  who  was  a   few  years  later  to   marry  Queen    Mary  of  England. 

This  masterpiece  Titian  executed  from  the  preliminary  painting,  and  it 
was  sent  to  England  as  described  in  the  following  extract:  — 

"When  Charles  the  Fifth  preferred  the  suit  of  Philip  to  Mary  Tudor 
in  1553,  his  sister,  Marv  of  Hungary,  sent  Titian's  masterpiece  at  the 
Queen's  request  to  Renard,  the  Spanish  Envoy  in  London,  telling  him 
'  that  it  was  thought  verv  like  when  executed  three  years  before,  but 
had  been  injured  in  the  carriage  from  Augsburg  to  Brussels.  Still,  if 
seen  in  its  proper  light  and  at  a  fitting  distance,  Titian's  pictures  not 
bearing  to  be  looked  at  too  closely,  it  would  enable  the  Queen,  by  adding 
three  years  to  the  Prince's  age,  to  judge  of  his  present  appearance.' 
Renard  was  further  directed  to  present  the  canvas  to  Her  Majesty  with 
instructions  to  have  it  returned  when  the  living  original  had  been 
substituted  for  the  lifeless  semblance.  Had  n:;t  Mary  been  previously 
flattered  at  the  prospect  of  matching  herself  to  a  Prince  so  much  her 
junior,  she  might  have  been  induced  by  the  mere  sight  of  this  piece  to 
entertain  the  proposal  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  it  proved,  her  pre- 
possession was  betrayed  to  her  courtiers  by  admiration  of  the  picture, 
of  which  Strvpe  reports  that  she  was  'greatly  enamoured.'  After  the 
marriage  in  1554  this  most  important  work  of  art  was  faithfully  returned 
to  Marv  of  Hungary,  who  took  it  to  Spain  in  1556."  It  is  now  in  the 
Prado,  Madrid. 


On  the  following  pages  are  given  extracts  from  Lafenestre's  "  Titien  ''  and  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's    "  Life  and    Times   of   Titian,"  and    a   letter   from    Frau    von    Lenbach. 

The  pictures  are  also  mentioned  in  G.  Gronau's  "Titian"  (1904),  and  by  Charles 
Ricketts,  the  artist,  in  his  life  of  this  Master  (1910);  but  neither  of  them  appears  to 
have    seen    the    portraits 


PORTRAIT    OF    PHILIP    II. 

At  the  time  (1550)  the  master  commenced  the  fuU-lengili  poi  trait  of  tiie  young 
Prince  Philip  of  Spain,  at  the  age  of  twentj--four,  his  father  presented  him  everywhere  as 
his  successor,  through  whom  lie  hoped  even  at  that  time  to  assure  the  succession  of  the 
I-lmpire.  This  painting,  finished  in  the  first  months  of  the  following  year,  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Madrid.  The  preliminary  painting  for  the  portrait  is  preserved  in  the 
Collection  Giustiniani,  at  Padua.  It  represents  the  Prince  seated,  three-quarter  face,  near 
an  open  window  ;  he  wears  a  close-fitting  vest  of  silk,  and  a  white  over-garment  trimmed 
wiih  da'k  fur  ;  he  has  on  a  black  berret  cap  ornamented  with  jewels,"  and  allows  his 
left  hand  to  rest  on  the  arm  of  his  seat  ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  baton.  This  sketch, 
vigorously  and  lightly  brushed  in,  very  precise  as  to  the  visage,  was  the  model  which 
the  artist  kept  to  enable  him  to  execute  all  the  Portraits  of  the  Piince  which  he  might 
be    commissioned    to    paint.       In    the    picture    at    Madrid    the    head    is   actually    the    same. 

Translation  from   the  French  of  extract  from    G. 
Lafoiestn's  "Titien''  (Paris,    1886J,  /r74,r   240. 


That  we  should  enjoy  in  the  case  of  Philip  of  Spain  both  the  original  sketch  for 
which  he  sat,  and  the  parade  portrait  for  which  he  did  not  sit,  is  an  ad\antage  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  admirers  of  Titian.  It  is  clear  that  the  Master's  method  of  preparing 
pictures  intended  to  be  finished  was  dififerent  from  that  which  he  practised  in  throwing  ofT 
work  at  one  painting.  In  the  first  case  a  known  process  or  a  series  of  proceFses  was 
systematically  carried  out,  so  as  to  produce  substance,  inipast  and  tone.  In  the  second  the 
sole  aim  of  the  artist  was  to  determine  form  and  expression  during  the  curt  and  rapidly 
fleeting  moments  conceded  by  a  royal  and — we  may  believe — an  impatient  sitter.  The 
sketch  for  which  Philip  of  Spain  sat  to  Tiiian  is  one  of  the  Paiharigo  heirlooms,  now  in  the 
house  of  Count  Sebastian  diustiniani  Parbarigo  at  Padua.  The  Prince  is  sitting,  large  as 
life,  near  an  opening  through  which  a  landscape  and  sky  are  seen,  in  fioiit  of  a  brown  curtain 
damasked  with  arabesfjues  and  while  flowers.  His  face  and  body  are  turned  to  the  left,  the 
axis  of  the  eyeballs  facing  the  spectator.  .\  doublet  of  black  silk  buttoned  up  to  the  neck  allows 
the  frill  of  a  shirt  to  be  seen.  Over  it  lies  a  pelisse  of  white  silk,  with  a  lining  and  broad  collar 
of  dark  fur,  and  sleeves  swelling  into  slashed  puffs  at  the  shoulders.  The  Chain  of  the 
Golden  I'leecc  falls  over  the  breast.  Part  of  the  head  shows  its  short  chestnut  hair 
cropping  out  from  a  hhu  k  berret  cap  sown  with  pearls.*  The  hands  are  roughly  outliiud 
with  the  while  pigment  which  ser\ed  to  colour  the  pelisse,  the  left  on  the  arm  of  a  chair 
bound  in  dark  cloth  fastened  with  red  buttons,  the  right  holding  a  bat<ir.       Looking  carefully 

•  Both  in  iIk-  account  liy  Lafonubtro,  ami  that  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclk-  of  the  portrait  of  Phili]!,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  wearinj;  "  a  l)errcl  cap."  This  repainting  has  since  Ireen  removed,  and  the  picture  is  now 
in  its  oriijinal  state,  as  teslificil  hy  the  translation  on  the  next  page,  from  a  letter  writlen  hy  Krau  von  I-enhach. 


at  this   canvas,    we    discern    that    the    face    was   struck   off  from    the    Hfe    rapidly,  as    if    the 

master    was    conscious    that    unless    he    la?hei   himself    into    a    fury  of    haste    he    would   not 

catch   quick  enough  the   shape,  the  action,  the  colour  and   the  characteristic  individualism,  or 

the  complexion  and  temper  of  the    Prince.     Like   a  general  in  the   thick  of  a  fight,  who  sees 

through  the  smoke  and  hears  amidst  the  din,  and  curtly  but  decisively  gives  the  orders  which 

secure     a    victory,     Titian    rouses     himself     to     a    momentary     concentration     of     faculties, 

instinctively  but  surely  gives  the  true  run  and  accent  of  the  lines,  and  then  subsides,  sure  of 

success,  into  rest.     His  whole  power  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  head,  of  which  he  gave  the 

lineaments  and  the  modelling  with   spare  pigment   on  a  very  thin,  smooth  canvas,  the  sallow 

flesh  light  merging    into  half    tones  of  clear  red,  the   darker    shadows,  as  of    eye    and  nostril, 

laid  on  in  black.       Who  does  not  see  the  application  of  the  old  principle,  famous  for  having 

been  enunciated  by  Titian  :  "  Black,  red  and  white,  and  all  three  well  in  hand  "  ?     The  sketch 

is,  as  it  were,  his  own  private  memorandum,  his  "  pensee  intime,"  meant   for  himself  and  no 

other,  a  thing  that  was  neither  drawing  nor  painting,  yet  partaking  of  both,  and  sufficient  for 

the    reproduction    of   either — masterly,  and   giving    in    a    few    strokes    the  moral    and  physical 

aspect  of  his  sitter." 

Extracl  from   "Life  of  Titian,"  /;r   Crmve  and  Cavalcaselle, 

V<il.  If.,  fage  205.     (Second  Edition,   1881.J 


*  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  portrait  of  Philip  seen  by  Vasari — "  Vile  de  p  11  sxc'ellenti  J'itloii,  Scullori,  ed. 
Architetii" — (Le  Monnier  eJilioa— Florence,  1846-1S70,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  37;  the  first  edition  of  this  work  having 
appeared  in  1550,  and  the  second,  much  enlarged,  in  156S) — and  also  by  Ridolfi— "  .Maraviglie  dcH'  Arte" 
(second  edition,  2  vols.,    Padua,    1835),   \"ol.   I.,   p.   262,  of  which  the   first  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in   1648. 


"The  picture  Philip  II.,  as  vou  bought  it,  is — not  onlv  to  me,  but 
generally— i<nosvn  as  having  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  unchanged  in 
the    studio    of   mv    husband. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese  in  the  year 
1884,  where  mv  Inisband  Hved  several  years;  from  tliis  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  Titian  pictures  were  then  in  the  state  in  which  they  now 
exist.  I  remember  that  my  husband  told  me  and  others  that  he,  shortly 
after  the  purchase,  removed  the  painting  of  the  cap  and  that  the  beautiful 
crown    appeared. 

"  As  far  as  I  know  he  never  had  any  other  photographs  taken  besides 
the    small    one,    which    I    enclose. 

"It    is,   of   course,    the    only    picture   of   Philip    II.   which    Lenbach   ever 

possessed. 

(Signed)  FRAU  VON   LENBACH." 

Transldtion  of  an  extract  from  a  litter,  dated  May   iitli,    191 1,  from   Fran 


vou 


Lenbach. 
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By    TITIAN. 
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FRANCIS    I. 

THE    ORIGINAL    PORTRAIT    FROM    WHICH    THE    ONE    IN 
THE    LOUVRE   WAS    PAINTED. 


Francis  I.,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Orleans  and  of  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
succeeded  Louis  XII.  as  King  of  France  in  1515-  On  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  15 19-  I'^^^^^i^  ^^"^^  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  were 
rival  candidates  for  the  Empire,  and  the  latter  was  elected.  In  1520  the 
famous  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  Uu,k  place;  this 
meeting,  owing  to  the  splendour  of  the  display  on  both  sides,  is  known  as 
the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

A  war  afterwards  broke  out  between  Francis  and  Charles  \\,  in  which 
Francis  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  territories.  He  was  made  a  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  and  remained  a  captive  for  a  little  more  than 
a  vear.  Possibly  Titian  may  have  seen  the  King  about  this  time,  but  more 
p,„bablv  some  ten  vears  later,  when  Francis  marched  again  into  Italy  (.535), 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dominion  ot  Charles,  Duke 
of  Savov;  this  conquest  was,  however,  not  h.ng  retained.  Hut  when  1  man 
p.unted'the   portrait  of  the  King   (probablv  between    1536   and    ,539)^   't   would 


appear  that  the   latter  was  not  in   Italy 


a     'jc 


Francis   was    a   patron    and    friend    of   literature   and    art,   and    possessed 
•nerous    and    chivalrous    spirit.      He    furmshed    a    magnificent    library    at 
Pontambleau,  besides  building  several  palaces,  which  he  decorated  with  pictures 
and    statues,    and    was    certamly  one  of  the   most  distinguished  sovereigns  of 

France.  .  . 

According    t..    Lafenestre-"  Vie  de  Titien"-the   p..rtrait    of    hrancis   I. 

,s  believed   to'  have   been   pamted    from   a   medal,    under    the    guidance   ot    the 

Cardinal  of    Lorraine,    then    living    m    Vemce.      If   tins   were   the    case,   then 

Titian  showed  his  great  gemus  m  pamtmg  a    portrait,  so  lUehke,  so  expressive. 


—    lO    — 


PORTRAIT     OF     FRANCIS     I. 

The  preliminary  painting  which  Titian  produced  and  kept  in  his  studio,  in  case  of  fresh 
orders,  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  the  Collection  Giustiniani  at  Padua.  This  is  a  bust  in 
profile,  of  life  size,  with  the  head  uncovered,  and  the  vestments  broadly  indicated.  In  order 
fully  to  execute  the  painting,  which  had  to  be  sent  to  France,  the  artist  probably  borrowed 
from  Francis  a  state  costume.  In  this  latter  painting,  the  courtly  king,  showmg  against  a 
dark  background  his  sensual  and  smiling  countenance,  wearing  a  hat  with  feathers,  display- 
ing with  a  royal  ease  his  robust  body  in  a  wide  criinson  surcoat  and  furred  mantle,  seems 
verily  to  parade  himself — vain  and  benevolent — in  the  midst  of  his  Court.  One  enquires 
whether,   had    Francis    sat    to    the    artist,   Titian    could    have    done    anything    more    brilliant, 

more  speaking,  more  princely. 

Translated  from  the  Fronh  of  an  tx/ rait  from 

G.   Lafencstres   ''  Ti fieri,"  page   157. 


The  preservation  of  these  likenesses  in  Padua  and  Paris  allows  us  to  test  the  skill  of 
the  master  in  representing  persons  whom,  it  is  more  than  probable,  he  never  saw. 

Here  again  we  have  to  notice  an  heirloom  in  possession  of  Count  Sebastian  Giustiniani, 
in  which  Francis  the  First  is  shown  bareheaded  in  profile.  The  flesh  is  painted  in  liquid 
but  luscious  tones ;  the  dress,  a  slashed  satin  surcoat  of  brown  tone,  faced  with  brown-tinted 
fur ;  a  medal  hanging  from  a  golden  string,  obviously  the  original  from  which  the  more 
finished  likeness  at  the  Lou\re  was  taken.  Everyone  knows  the  shape  of  the  head  of 
Francis,  his  long  pointed  nose,  the  small  dark  eye,  bolstered  on  all  sides  with  broad,  fleshy 
brows  and  cheek,  the  jaw  wide  and  strong,  to  suit  a  bull  neck,  hair  straggling  in  short, 
straight  spikes  about  the  forehead,  the  beard  black  and  closely  clipped. 

Extract  from   ^' Liff  of  Titian,''  by  Crowe  iy- 
Cavalcaselk,    Vol.    [.,  fage  jSj. 
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